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Voc. II. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Charges of negligence against veterinary surgeons 
are apparently becoming more numerous than they 
used to be. The last two which have come under 
our notice—one in Ireland and one in England— 
have been won by the defendants, but even win- 
ning an action at law is expensive. ‘That mem- 
bers of our profession must at times make mistakes 
is certain, and it may be allowed that sometimes 
the mistake is of such a serious nature and so pure- 
ly traceable to negligence that an action to recover 
damages is quite justifiable. |The examination of 
horses for soundness is a lucrative branch of the 
profession, but it is one requiring great care and 
experience. We are not punishable for giving an 
erroneous opinion. We are actionable for negli- 
gence. ‘The most common form of negligence con- 
sists in not pointing out the existence of patent 
defects so that the client may use his own judgement 
as to whether he will or will not accept the risk 
attending those defects. When the client is a 
horse-inan it is easy to point out to him the defects, 
and to answer any questions he may ask as to their 
nature and possibilities. When the client is nota 
horse-man the mere mention of defects frequently 
frightens him, and our opinion prevents him pur- 
chasing a useful horse. Splints, curbs, thoro’pins 
and windgalls are all unsoundnesses, but nearly 
every good working horse of six years old shows one 
or other of them. We have to mention them or 
we are guilty of negligence, and may have to incur 
the worry and expense of defending an action at law. 

The most effective and practical step is to help 


to reform the Defence Association on a wider basis, | 
and to induce all our brother practitioners to join | 


it—after joining it ourselves. 


We understand that Mr. Lambert has been offi- 
cially gazetted to the post of Principal A.V.D. 


The appointment is a popular one, and will give | 


great satisfaction to the service. 


Another ‘dishorning” case is to be tried soon 


in Treland, and we shall look forward with some | 
anxiety to the expert evidence which will be given. 
In England the Superior Court has decided that 


the operation is cruel and punishable. In Scotland 
the Courts have decided that it is not cruelty, and 
in Ireland the law at present takes the same view. 


Expert evidence, whether applied to hand-writing, 
engineering, or the condition of animal bodies, is 
often spoken of with ill-disguised contempt. For 
all that, it has a value which is keenly appreciated 
by every litigant who has a use for it. Lawyers and 
laymen are obliged to trust to it, even when they 
speak ill of it. and the practical compliment paid by 
employing it quite balances all the verbal sarcasm 
used against it. Expert evidence is of course 
always a mere expression of opinion, but it is the 
opinion of men whose training and experience gives 
them the best opportunities for forming a correct 
conclusion on the facts under consideration. It is 
very unfair to say, that because two opinions are 


diametrically opposed to each other, one w°t- 
ness must be either a fool or a rogue. Ask three 
men to estimate the length of a stick without 


measuring it, and all will give different lengths, but 
they all try to state the truth. When’ the question 
is a complex one, such as the extent and duration of 
some change affecting an animal body, the very 
greatest diversity of opinion may be expressed with 
the most perfect desire to state merely the truth, 
Diversity of opinion in the witness-box is, to our 
mind, a far healthier thing than an artificial unanim- 
ity acquired by comparing notes beforehand, — The 
judge and jury may almost always be safely left to 
deside on which side lie the greater probabilities of 
truth. An expert witness deserves some considera- 
tion-—.more than he usually gets and it is not often 
that we hear cases which give any point to the un- 
grammatical comparison, 
Positive 
Comparative 
Superlative 


liar, 
awful liar, 
expert witness, 
It is a malicious libel probably invented by a 
lawyer's clerk. 


Whenever two or three practitioners are gathered 
together cases of interest are related. Probably 
these short verbal descriptions of accident or disease 
are not without benefit—How much more useful 


would they be if put on paper and forwarded to The 


| Record ? 


We have no right to grumble because the 


flow of gratuitous contributions is not brisk, but we 


‘may remind our readers that they are each able to 


increase the interest and usefulness of our pages, 
and that we shall always be grateful for assistance. 
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The Pleuro-pneumonia Bill will soon become 
law, but it will not come into action until Sep- 
tember. We accept the delay as an omen that 
the Board of Agriculture mean to act with vigour 
and determination when they do start. 

During the summer months cattle are at grass, 
and movement could only be limited with a 
maximum of friction. By September stock-owners 
will have had time to put their house in order, 
and districts in which pleuro-pneumonia exists 
may safely count on the declaration of very extensive 
areas of intection, with absolute stoppage of move- 
ment out of or into them. ‘Those counties now 
infected will profit nothing by delay in stamping 
cut, for they will suffer most from the inevitable 
interference with trade which must result in in- 
fected areas. 


CASES AND ARTICLES. 


EXCISION OF THE UTERUS IN A COW. 
By Arraur M.R.C.V.S. 


On the 22nd December 1889, my father received 
a message to go toa cow that was aborting 2} months. 
before her time was up. We started at once, but 
before arriving met the owner, on his way to tell us 
the calf was born. 

On the morning of the 25rd between 5 and 6 
o'clock we had word that the cow had been found 
“with her calf-bed down,” and were asked to get 
there as soon as possible. I put up a couple of 
doses of Tincture of Opium, and on arrival found 
the uterus fully down, with the placenta adherent. 
The parts had however been kept clean by constant 
fomentation. 

The beast was 3 years old and this was the second 
calf She was in moderate condition and fairly 
strong. 

We stripped off the placenta, and got the cow in 
position for returning the organ; then commenced 
operations, my father attending to the fundus, I at 
the neck. The uterus, I ought to state, was in an 
extremely congested condition; the mucous mem- 
brane jelly like: there was hoomorrhage on the 
slightest pressure ; and the least force against any 
of the cotyledons caused their detachment from the 
organ. After working away for half-an-hour, we 
decided that return of the uterus into its normal 
position was impossible, so told the owner nothing 
was left but excision of the organ or death of the 
animal. He at once decided to have the operation 
performed, 

Not having the strength of ligature we required 
with us, we got some soft, strong cotton banding, and 
soaked it in Glycerine of Carbolic Acid. A ligature 
was then secured around the whole of the neck of 
uterus, and two others afterwards, half an inch pos- 
terior to each other; the latter were used in order 
to prevent any chance of hcemorrhage, also to guard 
against the possibility of one ligature slipping. The 
organ was now severed with a couple of strokes of 


the knife : the part being dressed with Glycerine of 
Carbolic Acid dissolved in warm water, was allowed 
to return into position. |The cow stood during the 
performance of the operation, and afterwards there 
was not the slightest sign of collapse. A second 
dose of Opium was given now, the first having been 
administered prior to the operation. 

We advised sloppy food and Linseed gruel, and 
to give her a dose of the following mixture every 
four hours. 

R— Spts. Ether Nitrosi, f 5 iii. 

Tinct. Aconite (Flem.) mM. xe. 
Liquor Ammonia Acetatis ad Oj 

6 doses. 

At night I saw the beast, and found her excitable 
but better than I expected, she had taken all food 
offered her. I told the owner to inject into the 
Vagina a little solution of Glycerine of Carbolic 
Acid night and morning. 

24th, Cow lively, pulse a little quickened, tem- 
perature elevated 2°, respiration slightly hurried, 
but on the whole she was little different than any 
newly calved cow, save that she strains after defee - 
cation and urination, and that the urine comes away 
in small quantities. Continue above mixture and 
give Nitrate of Potassium, a tablespoonful in the 
gruel twice daily. 

25th, Same as yesterday. 

26th, Not so well. Pulse 75, temp. 104, respira- 
tion hurried ; does not clear up her mash. There is 
a slight discharge from the vulva, and the cow lies 
a deal, with the off hind leg stretched out. Con- 
tinue medicine as before. 

27th, Easier. Advise injection into Vagina once 
daily, as it seems to irritate her. Continue medi- 
cine as before. 

28th, Pulse 65, temp. 10240, respiration normal, 
free discharge, less straining, urinates freely, eats 
well. 

29th, Cow worse, suffering from tympany, but as 
soon as this was relieved she went on as well as 
possible. 

31st, Pulse 90, temp. 104°, respiration hurried ; 
lies a good deal, discharging freely; will eat 
nothing ; this state of affairs results from bruising 
of the hock, due to lying so much. 

Jan. 3rd, ‘Pulse 104, terap. 105°, respiration hur- 
ried. due to bruising—as she was ruminating when 
I went into the shippon, and is eating all that is 
offered her. She strains very little and there is 
only a very slight discharge. 

4th, Did not see her, but hear she is doing well. 

5th, Progressing favourably. tell them to send 
word if any change. 

10th, Pulse, temp.. respiration, all normal, Ant- 
mal eats and ruminates well. There is only the 
slightest straining after defoecation and micturition. 
I told the owner we should not see his beast again 
unless we heard bad news, which we did not as the 
beast went on well, and the owner tells me he never 
had one feed better. 

In conclusion I will say that the cow throughout 
the course, never showed any serious symptoms. 
She had no milk about her and never lost 
much condition. She never strained persistently and 
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violently. She was kept tied up alongside other. 
cattle, as the owner had no loose box vacant. | 
lf any member of the profession has performed 
the operation more than once I shall feel indebted | 
for any information regarding the success, or other- | 
wise. attending the cases. | 


EVERSION OF THE RECTUM IN A DOG. 
By Luioyp Jones, M.R.C.V.S. 
(With Messrs. Greaves & Faulkner, Manchester.) 


On April 12th | was requested to look at an aged | 
Collie Dog, said to have a tumour under the tail ; | 
but on examination I found the supposed tumour 
to be a portion of the rectum. ' 

With very little difficulty I returned the rectum, 
and closed the anal aperture with a couple of 
sutures, gave a sedative draught, ordered sloppy | 
food, and had the animal left in one of our kennels 
for the night. 

On seeing him the following morning I found he 
had broken the sutures and forced {the rectum out. | 
I again returned it, inserting my finger as far as | 
could, and finding rectum empty I applied a leather 
truss padded with tow, gave another sedative 
draught and left him for 24 hours, when | again 
examined him, and found the recéum in its place. 
The truss was then taken off for a short time but | 
again applied for the night. In the morning the 
truss being taken off for a short time the rectum 
again came down ; we then decided, with the owner's 
permission, to amputate it, which we did on the 17th. 

Placing the dog on his side, after having first 
given a dose of chloral, | inserted hooks into the 
rectum above where I intended to make the in-- 
cision, and with a scalpel dissected the parts away, 
joined the edges of the wound with catgut sutures, 
dressed the parts with iodoform, and again put on 
a truss, On the 26th he had a slight aperient dose, 
as the bowels had not acted, which was repeated 
till it had the desired effect, the anus was fomented, 
and dressed daily, and on May 23rd he was dis- 
charged, with parts united, the bowels acting, in) 
fact to all -appearances as good a dog as he was 
before eversion occurred. 
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remarks on the more serious cases in which we find 
it, but to point out some conditions in which | think 
its importance is apt to be over-looked. Refore 
doing so] should like to say a few words as to the 
nature and cause of “filled” legs, so as to indicate 
why 1 pursue the course of treatment 1 am about 
to suggest. 

Swelling or “filling” of legs is simply an exu- 
dation of serum or lymph in abnormal quantity into 
the interstices of the tissues. The most numerous 
interstices are the spaces of the connective tissue, 
consequently we find the greatest amount of exuda- 
tion just under the skin, where connective tissue is 
plentiful. The reasons why the limbs suffer more 
than other parts are very evident—there is first 
the effect of gravity. next the greater distance from 
the central circulatory organ, and perhaps chief of 
all the alsence of muscles below the knee and hock, 
Wherever we have muscles in action we have a 
strong factor in the activity of the circulation. 
Of course there are general causes predisposing to 


excessive effusion of the liquid portions of the blood, 
A weak heart, being unable to drive the blood with 


suflicient force through the vessels, predisposed to ex- 
udations. Want of in the system or as horsemen 
would say, want of “condition,” is perhaps the 
most common cause of © filled” legs, and we know 
that when the general muscular system is wanting 
in tone so also is the muscular coat of the blood- 
vessels—a physiological state favor.ble excessive 
exudations. In perfect health there is a regular 
proportionate action between the exudation from 


| . 
the blood-vessels and the collection and removal of 


such exudate by the lymphatics ; in other words, 
the supply of the nutritive fluid by the blood- 
vessels is perfectly balanced tu the wants of the 
tissues, anl the effete matters and surplus exudate 
are immediately removed by the lymphatics, 

In a horse over-worked or over-fed this balance 
is upset, and we find the lymphatics barely able 
to carry off the extra quantity of exuded material ; 
add to this state any cause which favors exudation 
or retards absorption, and we have abuormal ce |- 
lections of fluid in the tissues of the part. ‘The 
indications for cure then are in the direction 
of giving tone to the coats of the blood-vessels, 
increasing the circulation in the part, or stimulating 
absorption. Wherever excessive exudation exists 
we have a condition unfavorable to normal active 


changes unfavorable growth. developement or 
repair. The healing of all lesions, whether from 


ON «= FILLED” LEGS. 
by C. Irvine, 


No domestic anima] seems so subject to “filled” | 
legs as the horse. The condition appears under 
most varied circumstances, and is sometimes a most 
serious complication. In some cases it forms a 
prominent symptom of grave diseases, such as in- 
fluenza, purpura hoemorrhagica and farcy ; in others 
it is of so slight a nature as hardly to deserve being 
called a morbid condition. It arises in young and | 
old horses, in gross and pour animals; and | think | 


sometimes escapes the attention it deserves. | 


My object in noticing it now is not tu offer any | 


sprain, wound, or other injury, is retarded by swel- 
ling, which is merely another word for excessive 
exudation into the tissues. 

1 take it then that swelled legs are a sign of 
general want of tone in many cases, and of want of 
nutritive balance in all- that they are detrimental 
to the healing of any injured part. We see this 
want of balance very frequently in hard-working 
horses—-work is constant for six days and food is 
just proportionate; work ceases and food is not 
properly regulated—swelled legs result. ‘The evil 
is less markea in horses kept in a loose-box than 
in those tied in stalls, due doubtless to the former 
being able to move more freely and so facilitate 
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the movements of the circulation in the limbs. 
Very seldom, if ever, is passive swelling of the legs 
due to grossness. Horses over-worked, under-fed, 
or recovering from debilitating disease—-in short, 
horses not in condition—are the victims, and it 
may be broadly asserted that “filled ” legs require 
generous treatment, not depletion. Gentle exercise, 
beans, and perhaps tonics, is the line of treatment 
which suggests itself as the proper line; too often 
just the reverse is adopted—physic, diuretics, and 
bran, being the measures thought appropriate. Of 
course it may sometimes be advisable to clear up 
or prevent swelling of the legs by violent measures, 
such as active cathartics, but this should only be 
done as a matter of urgency, as for instance when 
some injury to the limbs has taken place in a 
working-horse, predisposing to swelling, and com- 
pelling him to rest. 

In ordinary cases, where the swelling is not 
great,and where a permanent rather than a hasty 
cure is wanted, I hold that physic is wrong; we 
should trust to exercise and judicious feeding. 
In some stables no loose box is provided, and 
lame horses can only be tied up in stalls. This 
is a short-sighted and most injurious plan, as 
swelling of legs is almost sure to result. 

Broken knees and all wounds of the lower part 
of the limbs are made worse by swelling. and their 
healing retarded. Perhaps no cases show this 
better than ‘“cracked-heels”’ ; these most annoying 
affections, when we have to treat them tied up 
in a stall, are nearly always troublesome, whereas 
when turned into a loose box, there is so much 
less swelling that they soon yield to treatment. 

During the last few years stablemen seem to 
have quite overlooked the evil of “filled” legs. 
and their first move on getting a case of lameness 
is to rub on the legs some of the many irritating 
liniments now extensively advertised. 
is a big leg. and when our professional advice is 


sought it is often very difficult even to diagnose | 


the case. The whole leg, from knee downwards, 
is “filled.” and even when it is possible to dif- 


ferentiate between a splint, a sprained tendon, or 
an injured fetlock, it is requisite to wait a day 
or two for the artificially induced swelling to sub- 
side before any direct treatment can be carried 
vut. In the old days. when cold or hot water 


and bandages were tried before sending for a 


Veterinary Surgeon, no harm was done; no time 
was lost, and simple injuries were not complicated 
by a lot of unnecessary swelling. Perhaps I ought 
not to grumble. If the owners of horses do not 
object to their animals’ legs being * filled,” to 
slight injuries being made worse, and serious ones 
greatly aggravated by the stupid use of “ white 
oils” and liniments that irritate without healing, 
we practitioners should not complain. We should 
not, however, be indifferent to the harm done, 
and we should be very clear ourselves not to 
mistake the significance of filled” legs. 


Ar Saturday’s sitting of the German Reichstag, the inter- 
pellation as to the negociations with the British Government 
for the removal of the impediments to export of cattle from 
Germany to England, was rejected as inopportune. 


The result | 


VETERINARY REMUNERATION. 
By Professor PenBerruy. 


In your last issue. under the heading of “The 
Veterinary Profession,” you transcribe a paragraph 
from The Lancet, in which Mr. Lambert is quoted as 
declaring his belief that there was “no profession 
in which. in proportion to its numbers, so many men 
made good incomes as the veterinary profession.” 

I am sure every one who knows Mr. Lambert will 
be perfectly satisfied that if he made the statement 
he believed it, and if it be true in substance and fact 
we shall congratulate ourselves, become magnan. 
imous, publish the advantages we enjoy, and so help 
on the greatest good of the greatest number,” 

I am sorry, however. that my experience leads me 
to different views. If my: conclusions are correct 
such a paragraph in your medical contemporary may 
disastrously mislead many a young man, whose 
| guardians are just now anxiously seeking some life- 
occupation for him, and add to the fulness and bur- 

den of an already over-stocked profession. [ cannot 
deny that in some of our large centres of population 
a few men, by securing large contracts for “ doc- 
toring and shoeing,” make considerable incomes, or 
others who, in conjunction with professional 
| work, invest any spare cash. &c., in horse-letting, 
baiting or dealing. or other private or public 
business, do primd facie give the idea of wealth ac- 
-cruing to the practice of veterinary surgery. How- 
ever, though this is the day in which we mus- 
“make money, professionally if we can, but by all 
means make money,” when we introduce the subject 
of the incomes of the veterinary profession by 
remarks on the classical education, the rational 
‘inference to the uninitiated would be that large 
incomes were the result from purely professional 
work. 

| My experience with a large number of young 
| veterinary surgeons has been intimate, and | regret 
| that 1 am compelled to say the experience, as far as 


| 


income-making goes, is far from cheerful. When 
we review the course of education of the veterinary 
surgeon and jhis after prospects, we are led to a 
serious and somewhat doleful consideration of the 
relative value of the game and the candle.” 

In the majority of cases the youth is placed with 
a practitioner who receives (usually in advance) at 
the rate of £60 to £100 per annum, Having spent 
‘two or three years here he gves on to pass three or 
'more at College, where education and material sup- 
port have to be paid for. After this expense and 
hard work, what is in front of your graduate? In 
the great majority of cases he seeks an assistantship, 
and our journals indicate to some extent the number 
|of the seekers, but how is the fortunate one re- 
‘warded? After stipulations as to not practising 


| within a certain radius, he cannot expect to draw 
/more than from £26 to £52 per annum, while out 

vf the host who annually enter the arena it is 
remarkable how many are never heard of again in 
I am often asked. 


| 


connection with the profession. 
‘* What becomes of them all ?” 


| 
| 
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| 
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It has been among my greatest pleasures to | 


arrange for assistantships, &c.. for many of my 
friends and late pupils. An example will perhaps 
come more forcibly to anyone of high aspiration for 
the veterinary profession. The student I have in 
my mind, had served his pupilage with a 
well-known veterinary surgeon, evinced at College 
the utmost diligence and aptitude, which were re- 
warded by prizes in all grades of his education, and 
possessed sound common-sense which gained for 
him the high respect of his fellow-students. Having 
gained the diploma he had to depend entirely on his 
own resources. He obtained, after some long 
waiting an assistantship in an extensive hard- 
working City practice with the salary of £26 per 
annum indoors. which has now, after a lapse of a 
year and a half, been increased to £40, and I am 
fain to belive that if he left his situation to-morrow 
I should have no difficulty in obtaining several com- 
petitors for the lucrative appointment! I am not 
now speaking of an “ improver,” but a man who 
could manager a practice satisfactorily. Some few 
are better paid—many worse. 

The gross returns of practices advertised for sale 
in our journals is also an index of the income of 
veterinary practitioners. ‘The competition is not 
only felt by assistants, but the cutting down of pro- 
fessional charges is notorious throughout the pro- 
fession, as are the petty meannesses which are 
almost forced on veterinary surgeons by this struggle 
for existence. The Army absorbs sometimes four or 
five young members in the course of the year, and 
we are led to believe that the applicants for the 
vacant commissions are very numerous ; and yet the 
highest post, to which but one man in seven years 
may attain, brings with it but £850 a year with a 
retiring allowance of £500, 

The agricultural interest is of course closely 
identified with that of the veterinary surgeon, but 
his relation to it is peculiarly unfortunate, The 
bulk of the members of the profession can only 
hope for a_ livelihood from country practice, 
and the depression in agriculture of itself 
quite sufficient to make this precarious and hardly 


Is 


gained. When farmers and landowners were 
prosperous, and one veterinary surgeon, or per- 


haps two, did the whole of the work in a small 
town and its neighbourhood, the life was free, and 
to sume extent enviable; but the change in the 
pecuniary circumstances, and the fact that there is 
a larger number of members competing for the 
diminished amount of fees has, to thy mind, entirely 
altered the character of the average country practice 
as has the cutting down of prices obtaining in cities 
where veterinary surgeons live. 

I am sorry to encroach so far on your space with 
this rather diffuse communication; but I feel that 
unless one attempted to give his experience which 
bears on ‘the other side” he would fall short of 
his duty to the public, and to his profession. which 
some of us at least feel to be in an already deplorably 
congested condition—a condition we recognise as 


the real cause of many of those grievances which it | 


is the duty and wish of all of us to try to remedy. 
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NOTES ON THE TOPIC OF THE HOUR. 

We are thankful to you and your journal, Mr. 
Kditor, for keeping us so well posted up in pro- 
fessional politics; hitherto the idea has been to ke 
everything from the professian, the small clique in 
Red Lion Square fearing to admit daylight to their 
proceedings, and so persistently keeping us from any 
progress. All this has changed, the Council is 
learning that there is an advanced party in our 
profession, (of whom I regard you asthe leader), 
determined to expose their shortcomings, to remove 
their apathy, and stimulate them to some show of 
progress, but, Sir, the machine is partly worn out, 
it is unable through sheer weakness to respond to 
the calls made upon it, and we get * no forarder,” 

Can it be otherwise, have we not on our own Coun- 
cil men who look upon it as a life tenure of office, 
who talk largely at Association meetings and do 
nothing in the Council chamber, who are opposed 
to all progress, who are intensely ignorant of the 
recent advances in science, and shield themselves 
behind an extensive practical experience of the 
profession? ‘This is not the class of man we want 
One who has been in active practice for fifty years 
is not the stamp of man to take up new lines of 
thought and action. and accommodate himself to the 
march of progress. Ile muy himself a 
man of recent formation by talking learnedly abcut 
germs and bacilli, or astound us with some new 
physiological or pathological doctrine of gro- 
tesquely absurd nature, but we are not thus to be 
wisled or hoodwinked; 1 think it would be a wise 
provision if the age of a Councilman was limited to 
fifty years, and I would beg to substitute this for 
the objectionable Clause LX, 

1 agree with you, Sir, that a new Charter 
needed, and one framed on the lines suggested in 
your paper would give, IT am sure, tniversal satis- 
faction, excepting, perhaps, to some half dozen 
obstructionists of Councilmen, 


consider 


is 


The discussion over the increased educational 
test is most amusing. I wonder how many of 


those who voted for Latin had any knowledge of the 
language? Your suggestion of French and German 
is sound, and in the right direction, but we are not 
yet educated up to it; and | think it far better that 
a comprehensive test in ENGLISIE and English 
alone should for some time to come be the only one 
imposed, Look at the test how, oreven on the 
amended lines, and ask yourself whether it is not 
sufficient to make one blush at its absurd simplicity. 
Fanev the outlines of English History, or of the 
Geography of Europe and the Lritish Isles, being 
part of the test fora boy of 18, entering a profession 
which is never tired of talking about its nobleness, 
usefulness, and the progress it is making ? Why, 
Sir, the simplicity of the subjects is sufficient to 
prevent any wll educated youth from presenting 
himself, for he must know with that standard of 
educational requirement the class of mau he is likely 
to meet. Any boy of 11 with a School Board edu- 
cation could satisfy the College of Preceptors on 


| that portion of the test relating to English, Then 


‘ 
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we observe with bated breath that either Latin, 
French, or German must be taken up, fancy asking 
an individual whose education is up to the point 
of reading aloud, writing from dictation, elementary 
English grammar. vulgar and decimal fractions, and 
the outlines of English Histury, to take up any 
foreign language, when he has noteven an elementary 
acquaintance with his own? I should say make 
part II (the present optional subjects) the oBLIGa- 
TORY SUBJECTs, and you may then take his reading, 
writing, grammar, arithmetic, and history for granted. 
For Heaven’s sake, Sir, if it is not too late, do 
not let this matter as it now stands be issued to the 
public without protest ; to think that towards the 
end of the 19th Century, and with all our boasted 
progress, that this should be deemed by the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, a sufficient test for 
the future members of the profession is sufficient to 
make one blush for its future. We cannot rise, 
we can never be anything more then we are at the 
present day, unless we aise the standard of our 
education ; it is education that makes the man. it is 
education which will make our profession; look at 
our position at the present day, we are a trade or 
calling—not a profession, and we never can be any- 
thing else until we induce well educated men _ to 
enter it. We grumble at the College for not 
teaching the men more, I think it is very likely that 
they teach them as much as they can contain, no 
one knows better then you, Sir, the danger of teach- 
ing a man above his intelligence. 

Much has been written about Clause 1X. Has 
it ever occurred to you the real reason why it was 
introduced. Don’t repeat to me, Sir, the sénseless 
twaddle of *‘ to raise the profession,” but tell me 
with candour was is not “to raise the wind” in 
order to build a new College, and was not that the 
reason why they put pressure on the whole profes- 
sion, and completely dislocated us just at the very 


time when we were congratulating ourselves that we | 


were united. ‘Vis wnita fortior,’ what a cynical 
creature and far seeing man it was who chose that 
motto for us, could anything be more utterly op- 
posed to facts, or more unsuited tous. The only 
solution of the Clause 1X difficulty is a new Charter. 
The atmosphere of Red Lion Square, or its sur- 
roundings. must possess a soporific effect on some 
of our Councilmen. who before election were ata 
white heat on the necessity of repealing this ini- 
quitous clause, but after entering the Council 
chamber subside into the usual 
apathy under the mesmeric influence of that learned 
clique, and nothing more is heard. I liken your 
position on the Council to that of the interesting 
individual who lived in a tub some hundreds of 
years ago, and who, with lantern in hand, went in 
search of an honest man. I hope your search will 
be more fruitful than his. 

You mentioned recently the Snarry case, and the 
indifferent response made to the appeal. Your first 


editorial aroused no doubt a deep feeling of indig- | 


nation throughout the whole profession, but when 
in course of time we learned the facts of the case— 
that the gentleman in question had not been suffi- 
ciently careful, was possessed of ample means, and 


Red-Lion-Square 


<= 


vas only a Registered Practitioner, many drew back 
nd did not consider it a case for public charity. 

In conclusion, dear Mr. Editor. tryand get around 
you half-a-dozen or more men determined to shake 
up that old gentleman, the R.C.V.S., and make him 
do | is duty ; why, here in our midst is a London 
University being founded, and every Medical School 
in the Metropolis will be affiliated to it, and why 
not the Veterinary College? Simply becanse the 
'Council know nothing of the matter, and cares less. 
Here is a grand opportunity of obtaining a Uni- 
versity Veterinary Degree—but Red Lion Square is 
asleep, the Hypnotist is at work, and yet these are 
the very men sent to look after the interests of 
of the profession ! 


} 
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LANCASHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting of the members of the Lancashire Veteri- 
'nary Medical Association was held on the 12th inst. in the 
| Medical Institute, Hope Street, the president (Mr. W. 
A. Taylor, of Manchester), occupying the chair. —Pro- 
fessor Walley of Edinburgh, read a paper on _ the 
subject of “ The inspection of meat,’’? in the course of 
which, he pointed out the importance to the public of 
meat inspection in view of the utter ignorance of the 
bulk of the people with regard to the dangers connected 
with the consumption of animal flesh. Meat inspection 
had hitherto been carried on in a most perfunctory man- 
ner, and not one in a hundred inspectors had received 
a proper scientific training for the work, whilst medical 

officers in most instances had by no means a sufticient 
| knowledge of animal disease. Two years ago he had 
_ advocated the formation of a board consisting of medi- 
| cal and veterinary men with perhaps a lay inspector in 
every borough in the kingdom, which would have full 
power to decide the question of the fitness or unfitness 
of animal flesh for human food. Further consideration 
had materially: strengthened him in this view, and he 
was satisfied that if such a plan were universally adopted 
it would tend, not only to the greater protection of the 
public health, but give more general satisfaction, and 
prevent great waste of public money, as well as such un- 
fortunate exhibitions as had recently taken place in the 
courts of justice. But in addition there must be an 
| absolute control over the meat trade, and the substitu- 
‘tion of public for private abattoirs in every town and 
| village in the country. He suggested that either a con- 
' ference should be held between medical and veterinary 
/imen on the subject or that the two professions should 
| jointly approach the Government with a view of having 

a Royal Commission to inquire into the whole matter. 
Touching upon the matter of tuberculous meat, repect- 
ing which there was so much difference of opinion, he 
expressed the opinion that when such meat was exposed 
for sale, means should be taken to acquaint the public 
| of its condition so that those who consumed it did so at 
‘their own risk. Some discussion followed in which 

part was taken by Mr. Peter Taylor, Manchester, who 
spoke in favour of the microscopical examination of 
| suspected meat.—Liverpool Courier, June 15th, 1890. 
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MEAT INSPECTION IN LIVERPOOL, 
AN UNFOUNDED ASSERTION. 


A serious allegation with regard to the inspection of 
meat throughout the country, but especially, it is to be 
presumed, referring to meat inspection in this city, was 
made last week at the Medical Institute, Hope Street, 
where Professor Walley, of Edinburgh, addressed a 
meeting of the members of the Lancashire Veterinary 
Medical Association The professor read a paper on 
the subject of “ The inspection of meat,” in the course 
of which he alleged that meat inspection was carried on 
in a most perfunctory manner, and that not one ina 
hundred inspectors had received a proper scientitic train- 
ing for the work, whilst medical officers in most instances 
had by no means a suflicient knowledge of animal dis 
ease. A condemnatory statement of this character 
made in Liverpool was, it can only be supposed, in- 
tended to apply to Liverpool equally with other large 
centres of population, where the inspection of meat is 
systematised. Our representative accordingly waited 
upon Dr. Hope, the deputy medical officer and chief of 
sanitary the department of theLiverpool Corporation, to 
elicit his views upon the subject. It appeared at the 
outset that Dr. Hope, who is a recognised authority up 
on all matters relating to diseases of animals, would 
himself have attended the meeting in question and there 
and then rebutted Professor Walley’s assertion but for 
the fact that he was labouring under the impression that 
the lecture was for some reason or other postponed. 

“ So faras Liverpool is concerned,” said Dr. Hope in 
answer to the first question put to him, “ the professor's 
remarks are altogether inapplicable, and he could jnot 
possibly have selected a more inappropriate place 
in which to make such a statement. The inspection of 
our meat supply is carried on in a far from perfunctory 
manner, and the inspectors have received the best train 
ing imaginable for their work.” 

Is it necessary for an inspector to have a proper scien 
tific training asthe profession term it /—It is certainly 
necessary that a man should be taught when meat is bad 
and when it is good. In this respect they are thoroughly 
instructed, although to practical men instruction is al- 
most unnecessary. Their opinion is generally very 
sound, and when there is any doubt whatever in their 
minds they apply to the medical officers or the veteri- 
nary inspector. The condemned meat is constantly 
being seen either by Dr. Taylor, Mr. Reynolds, or 
myself. 

I suppose in selecting inspectors you look for prac 
tical rather than scientific men /—Yes ; they are selected 
from men who have had long practical expericiuce as 
butchers and slaughterers in the public abattoirs, and 
they must have a thorough acquaintance with meat of 
all kinds before they are allowed to undertake inspect 
orial duties. Whether a man is a veterinary surgeon, 
a medical practitioner or anything else he requires spec 
ial training. 

How many officers have you engaged in the inspection 
of meat in Liverpool /—We have four inspectors con 
stantly engaged in the work. We have a fifth man 
examining the condition of the lairages and cattle pens 
on land, while a sixth is examining the cattle boats and 
looking after the requirements of the Privy Council. 
Our system of meat inspection is as good and thorough 
as it could possibly be, and as a matter of fact we not 
infrequently get communications from other towns, the 
the authorities of which are anxious to base their pro- 
cedure on the lines adopted by us. 
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| Are not the systems practically the same with all 
| municipalities no: in many towns meat inspee- 
tion is left in the hands of general inspectors and people 
who have had no special training, whereas, as IT have 
told you, here we have specially trained men who are 
not appointed until after practical test of their know- 


ledge, and until they have given evidence of a thoroughly 


practical experience of the duties they are to undertake, 
Furthermore after their appointment they have every 
opportunity of acquiring more extensive knowledge by 
seeing how their seniors work and by vetting instrue 
tion when necessary from the medical otticers or the 
veterinary surgeon, 

What guarantee have you that suspected meat is not 
at times: Lmproperly condemned /— Because the greatest 
care Is exercised, and because a never con 
demned until it has been examined by a jury of the 
trade, consisting of three butchers, each of whom is 
required to sign a certificate to the efleet that in their 
opinion the meat unsound and untit for human 
food. 

L suppose a post-mortem of this kind takes place 
whether the ment is found exposed for or intended for 
sale, or whether the owner himself has reported that the 
carcase ts untit for food /— Yes, just the same. We fre 
quently have to examine and formally condemn in this 
manner diseased anitnals which have been hurt in tran 
sit. These animals, sometimes alive and at other times 
dead, are taken to the abattoir to be killed or to have 
their hide taken off The owner draws the attention 
of the inspector to the fact that they are there, and that 
they are unfit forand are not intended for food The 
inspector sees that that is se,and then calls the jury 
together to formally condemn the carcase. 

When there is an attempt to foist the meat upon the 
public as good and wholesome, the same process of ex 
wnination is, | take it, gone through, but the signing of 
the certificate is followed by a police prosecution 
Yes; and it may interest you to know how many such 
prosecutions we had last year, There were 58 sum 
monses Issued, and the defendants were imuleted in 
penalties amounting to €86 9s, Gd, Of the great bulk 
of the 136 tons of diseased meat seized during the year 
probably all but about two or three tons would come 
under the head of animals injured in transit. 

Then two or three tons represents the actual amount 
with respect to which fines have been imposed, but as 
a matter of fact you will lose sight of the larger portion 
of a diseased carcase, only detecting a small joint here 
and there ?—That is so, but [- believe Tam safe in say 
ing that during last year there were fewer than twenty 
carcases with respect to which the owners had any fran 
dulent intentions. 

I see that Professor Walley advocates the formation 
in every borough of a board consisting of mediesl and 
veterinary surgeons to decide as to the soundness or 
unsoundness of food. What do you think of this, Dr. 
Hiope / -Why, that so far as Liverpool is concerned such 
a board would be altogether unnecessary We have al 
ready four or five Inspectors who have the assistance at 
any time of Dr. Taylor, Mr. Reynolds, or myself, and 
who are also assisted by the jury of the trade, whose 
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duties I have just described . 

Dr Hope then proceeded to acquaint our representa 
tive with statements made by him with respect to the 
administration of the meat supply of a large community, 
as lecturer on public health at University College. The 
sanitary authority, he explained, acted under powers 
conferred by various local and yeneral acts which are 
referred by the Health Committee to the inspectors. 
These inspectors are selected with great care from men 
of unquestionable character, and with 
wages range from €120 
abattoir is the most 


physically fit, 
practical experience, and their 
The central 
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important place in the city for the killing of animals’ 
There are 29 private slaughter-houses, but it is only in 


some half-dozen that any extensive business is carried | 
on. Many of these slaughter-houses are, both from | 


site and structure, ill adapted to their purpose, and al- 
though by constant supervision a compliance with the 
bye-laws is ensured, yet it is sufliciently obvious that 
apart from their inherent and incidental undesirability 


they furnish facilities for the smuggling and sale of | 
unsound meat which cannot exist in a public place. | 


Of course we are better off than many of our neigh- 
bours in this respect, for there are sixty private slaughter- 
houses in Manchester and forty in Salford. It need 
hardly be said that the licenses for these places were 
granted imimy years ago when sanitary measnres were 
not so closely studied as they are now. As a rule these 
private slaughter-houses are highly undesirable, and so 
far as the public good is concerned might with advan- 
tage give place to public abattoirs. 
Live rpool Courier, June 16th, 1890. 


To the Editor of the Liverroot Courter, 

Sir,—Through the kindness of afriend L received, two 
days ago, a copy of your issue of the 16th inst., con- 
taining an article having the above heading. In the 
first place allow me to say that it would only have been 
courteous on your part had you forwarded ine a copy of 
the issue in question, seeing that you charge me with 
having made a serious allegation, and presumably against 
your city in particular, 

Your presumption is based on the fact that the paper | 


was read in Liverpool, but you may not be aware that | 
the meetings of the Lancashire V.M. Association (before | 


which body it was delivered) are held in Manchester 
much more frequently than in Liverpool, and when I 
was asked by the President of the Association to open a 
discussion on meat inspection [ was under the impres- 
sion that this particular meeting would also be held 
there. On what ground you charge me with making 2. 
serious allegation against your city | know not, more 
specially in the face of the fact that Mr. Reynolds, | 
F.R.C.V.S., is a very old personal friend of my own, and | 
that L never to my knowledge met Dr. Hope, nor was I 
aware that he was a recognised authority on the diseases 
of animals, [ regret very much that Dr. Hope was not | 
present at the meeting (had he consulted his colleague, 
Mr. Reynolds, he would have ascertained the date of the 
meeting), as his presence there would have saved me the | 
necessity of writing this letter. 

[ have no reason to withdraw one word spoken by me, 
and my allegations are in the general sense, in which 
they were intended, true. Practically Dr. Hope endorses | 
my views, though there are some strange contradictions 
in his remarks, but these my be due to faults in re- 
porting ; in one paragraph he acknowledges that “ in 
many towns meat inspection is left in the hands of | 
general inspectors who have had no special training.” 
Further, the statement is made that “ condemned meat | 
is constantly being seen either by Dr. Taylor, Mr. Rey- 
nolds, or myself.”’ Is this not in accordance with my | 
coutention that sanitary boards, consisting of a lay 
inspector, a medical officer of health, and a veterinary | 
surgeon, should be established in every town or city / 

But after making this statement we are informed by | 
Dr. Hope that the question of meat inspection, or rather 
the condemnation of meat, is left in the hands of “a 
jury of three butchers.” I do not pretend to attempt to 
reconcile the contradictory statements made in your 
article, nor can [ pretend to explain how it happens that 
“out of 136 tons of diseased meat seized during the 
year probably all but two or three tons would come | 


justifiably had recourse to. 
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lif the system of inspection is so perfect—only a small 
_joint here and there of a diseased carcase should be 
detected. 

In Edinburgh—with few exceptions—the whole of a 
diseased carcase is detected, and out of a total of 13,389 
Ibs. of meat seized during the month of May, fully three- 
fourths would be the flesh of diseased animals—not of 
animals injured in transit or otherwise rendered unfit 
for food. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to say again that I had no 
desire, when preparing my paper, to attack Liverpool or 
-any other city in particular. My desire was to deal with 

the matter in question in a public spirit, and with the 
_view of having meat inspection placed on a proper basis. 
| Whether the revelations made in your article justify or 
| condemn the course taken by me I leave the public to 
| judge. THomas Principal. 
Royal Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 
June 19th, 1890. 
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“THE STAMPING-OUT SYSTEM AS A SUB- 
STITUTE FOR VACCINATION,” 


T’o the Editors of LANCET. 

Sirs, -Mr. Henry ‘Taylor, in his original letter, 
stated that, in the case of Leicester, ‘there can be 
no doubt that the immunity it has so long enjoyed 
is maintained by the presence of a large number of 
vaccinated people who form a sanitary cordon 
round any infectious centre.” My answer was to 
the effect that 1 could not accept that explanation, 
inasmuch as at Sheffield this *‘ sanitary cordon ” 
existed ina much more perfect form, and yet was 
powerless in preventing the extension of the 
epidemic. 

In reply to the question as to what could be done 
“to prevent the disease spreading from an isolated 
patient to those around him in the distant future, 
and after the general abandonment of vaccination,” 
and the statement that, “as vaccination will then 


have become a thing of the past, there will be no 


vaccinated people, and no virus available,’ I would 
admit that it would be an ‘unfortunate circum- 
stance” after.many years of freedom from the 
disease that an isolated case should oceur, but T can 
see no reason for anticipating the calamity and 


-panie which Mr. Taylor predicts. would still 


rely upon early notification and prompt isolation ; 
but I should not be unwilling to discuss the question 
of employing the virus which would be at hand ; 


and of this Me. Taylor might have informed him- 


self and all those *‘ who want to know” if he had 
taken the trouble to read my work ou the “ History 
and Pathology of Vaccination.” As Mr. Taylor 
no doubt accepts Mr. Marson as a great authority 


on small-pox. IT would draw attention to his opinion 


on the subject: “Still, however, under certain 
unfortunate circumstances, inoculation might be 
First, for instance, 
when small-pox breaks out on board ship, and there 
is not any vaccine lymph at hand, or a probability 
of any being s.0n obtained, and persons are present 
who have neither been vaccinated nor have had the 


under the head of animals injured in transit,” nor why— | small-pox. | Secondly, when smali-pox occurs in 
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any colonial possession, 
elapse before vaccine lymph can be procured from 
England or elsewhere ; under these circumstances 
on board ship where small-pox exists. or in houses 
in the colonies where unvaccinated persons are 
unavoidably compelled to remain in close proximity 
to small-pox, inoculation of them would be per- 
fectly justifiable. ... In ships or in houses in the 
colonies, then, where there is small-pox and where 
no vaccine lymph can be obtained to vaecinate 
those who have not heen vaccinated, or revaccinate 
those who have been badly vaccinated. and where 
the inmates cannot get away. no further harm 
would be done to the public by inoculating those 
who are presumably unsafe and unavoidably 
obliged to be resident in such ships or houses.” 
lam, Sirs, yours obediently, 
Kpcar M. Crooksuank, 

King’s College, June 18th, 1890. 


Some experiments in relation to Texas fever by 
Dr. Paunt Pagury, State Veternarian for Missouri, 
and = =Principal Veterinarian to the College, 
seem of some importance. lf Dr. Pagutn is 
right in conelusions, there would be some 
considerable danger of store cattle from ‘Texas 
or other Southern States conveying Texas fever to 
the herds of this country. The disease would not 
survive one of our ordinary winters, but if it came 
to us in the summer it might play havoc during the 
warm weather, This, at least. seems a legitimate 
inference from Dr. Pagury’s conclusions, upon the 
soundness of which we do not pronounce an opinion, 
To enable our readers to form their own judgments 
upon this question, we transcribe the conclusions 
referred to: 

Ist. The Texas fever germs may be found in some 
surface soils, grasses, and pond waters of the infectious 
districts of the southern states. 

2nd. The virus is found in the liver, spleen, lymph 
glands, kidneys, blood, bile, urine and foeces (fresh drop 
pings of manure), and is transferred to the north chietly 
by the urine and manure. 

3rd. Ticks, and the feet of cattle are capable of 
carrying the germs to distant lands. _ 

4th. The period of incubation, i.c., the lapse of time 
between the moment that germs are taken in the body 
by susceptible cattle and the appearance of the disease, 
is between eight and ten days only. Cattle may be ex 
posed longer and not become affected, but this depends 
on the weakness of the germs in conditions demonstrated 
by our field tests and inoculations. 

Sth. So far, experiments indicate that about thirty 
days after leaving the southern infectious soil, the sou 
thern cattle are not dangerous ; consequently, if they 
were kept that long in quarantine north of the fever 
line, they could then be safely scattered among northern 
stock. More experiments are necessary on this point. 

6th. The cheapest mode that we know now toe dis 
infect cars and yards, is by quicklime, corrosive sublimate 
solution, or steam ; but here again we mean to exper! 
ment further. Chloride of lime has little value except 


to impart a pleasanter odour. : 
7th. The means to disinfect southern cattle alive, 
and render them harmless before shipping north is not. 


and several weeks must | 
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settled, and we shall experiment with that end in view 
this year, 

Sth. Inoculation was at tirst very unsuecessful, but 
afterwards proved beneticial Properly inoculated eat 
tle were shipped and exposed south with little or ne 
damage. More experiments are needed on this point, 

Mth. Other animals than cattle, may. under certain 
conditions, when shipped by rapid) transit, bring Texas 
fever north, and one good observation indieates that a 
shipment of horses has done so in the state of Missouri, 

10th. During favourable weather virus spread in the 
north with fresh manure and urine directly from 
southern cattle, becomes virulent in about thirty days 
(and perhaps occasionally less) during the warin months, 
and remains virulent until decidedly cool weather 

lith. Under the cireumstanees explained in this bul 
letin, northern'cattle suffering from Texas fever may com 
municate the disease to other northern natives, though 
this cannot occur in the ordinary course of things in 
Missouri, or anywhere north, because cold weather ar 
rives too soon te allow the vegetation of the gern to 
virulent maturity 

12th. Calves born south beeome inoculated or re 
ceive the verms of Texas fever dire: (ly from their 
mothers before birth, and then continue to resist the 
germs, tist because of this natural inoculation, and 
second, because of receiving the virus gradually, perliaps 
in the milk, and then when they begin te eat or nib 


ble Ol Yass. 


ON THE EREECTS OF Mo 
EDUCATION, 


Two great authorities on social matters have 
lately expressed their personal opinion on the results 
of modern edacation as to its effects upon the well 
being of the population, Prince Bismarek thinks 
that higher education for the lower classes has been 
too widely spread, and in recent conversation is 
reported to have said: Over-edteation in 
leads to much disappointinent and dissatisfaction ; 
in Russia, to disaffeetion and Ten 
times as many young people ere eduenated there for 
the higher walks of life as there are places to give 
them, or Opportonities for them, in the liberal pro- 
fessions. to earn a decent living, far less wealth and 
Perhaps itis not quite the right learn 
ing, tow. Whiat good does it do them ? When 
they have vone through it, In nine cases out of ten 
there is nothing for them to do, and their learning: ts 
worse than a snperfliity to them, for it makes them 


distinction. 


discontented pay, miserable.” 

Mr. Gladstone takes a different view, but believes 
that classical education should only be given te 
those likely to profit Ih it in after life He is 
strongly desirous to promote physical ane corporal 
education generally, and attaches mich value to the 
training of the eye and the hand: for this PHP pose 
he urges that some branch of natural history should 
have a higher place in modern theortes of education 
than it has vet obtained. In these days, when many 
medical men see reason to believe that education 
in too many cases exhausts and injures the nervotts 
system, in place ot developing and strengthening 
it, it is interesting to know the opinion of wrent 
statesmen of ex perience The question Is fh ver) 
serious one, and demands inquiry as to the effects 


of our educational system upon the brains of the 


young, 
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ANIMALS 
ACT. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 
(PLEURO-PNEUMONIA) 

An important conference was held last week at 
Neweastle-on-T'yne, between the Hxecutive Com- 
mittee of the County Council of Nortbumberland 
and the auctioneers conducting live stock marts in 
the county, the object being to take into considera- 
tion the future administration of the Cattle Diseases 
Acts in the county, but more particularly with 
regard to the new Contagious Diseases, Animals 
(Pleuro-Pnenmmonia) Act. After full discussion of 
the question, a motion was unanimously passed, 
proposed by Mr. Robeit Donkin, sen., and seconded 
by Mr. W. Cook, that it is desirable to establish a 
system of registration in auction marts.fairs, markets, 
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Importation of American Cattle. 

Mr. Vhaplin, replying to a deputation from the 
local authorities of Forfar, Perth, and Fife, who 
desired the removal of restrictions on the full import 
of American cattle, said he could not see how the 
transit of animals could be safely conducted to the 


-sea-coast and imported into this country without the 


‘in the United states. 


or private sales, in which cattle are exposed for sale. | 


The next motion, proposed by Mr. R. C. Hedley, and | 


seconded hy Mr. J. 5. Stephenson, pledged the 
auctioneers of the county voluntarily to adopt such 
asystem of registration in their marts as to facili- 
tate the administration of the new Act. 
lution, proposed by Mr. A. Tindall. and seconded 
by Mr. Mark Swan, appointed a deputation to wait 


A third reso- | 


upon the President of the Board of Agriculture to | 


urge upon him the desirability of adopting a uniform 
system of registration throughout the United King- 
dom. It was left with Sir Jacob Wilson to arrange 
with the President of the Board of Agriculture to 
receive the deputation early in July. The greatest 


importance is attached to this meeting, as an indica. | 
tion on the part of a class who were foimerly | 


accused of not exercising as much care as could be 
wished to prevent transmission of disease through 


their markets in now offering their loyal and cordial | 


assistance to the authorities m carrying out the new 
Pleuro-Pneumonia Act which is about to come into 
operation. It is through such means as these that 
the Government must look for the successful appli- 
cation of the Act. 
be taken in many counties. 


Local Tuberculous Infection. 

An accident which recently be’ell Dr. Guitzmann, 
of Berlin, may serve as a warning to surgeons and 
pathologists to be careful handling tuberculous 
tissues. 


We trust that similar action will | 


dilute solutions. 


On February 19th, while he was making | 


a post-mortem on a patient who had died of acute | 


miliary tuberculosis, the nail of his right middle 
finger was slightly raised from the matrix. 
a little pricking at the tip of the finger, but could 
see no wound, After washing it in sublimate solu- 
tion and alcohol. he forgot all about it, and used the 


He felt | 


hour. 


finger in percussion without inconvenince. 


March 20th it again became painful, and a tiny 
abscess was found under the nail. This was jopened 


and the pus examined by Ebrlich’s method, when | 


three tubercle bacilli were discovered. The pre- 
paration was shown to several practitioners, who 
all identified the bacilli. ‘The abscess was then 
scraped out and disinfected with alcohol. 


Up to) 


risk of bringing fresh disease with it. There were 
two reasons against his agreeing to their proposals 
at present —first, that Canada rigidly excluded 
American cattle at the present time; and. secondly, 
they knew that the disease undoubtedly still existed 
On the whole, for the pre- 
sent at any rate. the general agricultural interests 
ofthe community required that these restrictions 
should be maintained. 


Action against a Veterinary Surgeon. 

Last week, at the Ballymena Petty Sessions. an 
important case was heard, having reference to the 
liability of veterinary surgeons and chemists. The 
plaintiff, Mr. Hlugh Rainey, a local merchant, sought 
to revover 27/, damages from Robert Kernohan, a 
veterinary chemist and surgeon, for alleged negli- 
gence in the examination of a horse which was 
painted to hide certain blemishes, which the defen- 
dant, in the hurry of examination, failed to point 
vut, His Honour held that the duty of the defen- 
dant was not to discover such tricks of trade, but 
merely to examine the animal as to soundness, and 
accordingly dismissed the action on its merits, with 
costs and witnesses’ expenses. 


Delicate Test for Iron. 

Mr, 8. F. Hinspave reports to the Pharmaceutical 
Record that a solution of sulphite of soda with a 
little pyrogallic acid is an exceedingly delicate re- 
agent for iron, giving a bright purple tint in very 
The manner in which the test is 
applied is to add to the iron solution 4 drops of 
saturated solution of sodium sulphite and 2 drops 
of 1-per-cent. aqueous solution of pyrugallic acid. 
With distilled water a light tint shade is given, 
which. however, soon fades. This is due to the 
trace of free ammonia which distilled water usually 
contains. With iron the test is so delicate that it 
will detect the metal in 100 c.c. of water, in which 
a bright cambric needle has been immersed for an 
With dilute solutions of copper salts a red 
colour is produced. 


Surgical Catgut. 
The best method of preparing this is the follow- 
ing :—The catgut is first well brushed with soft 
soap, then placed for 12 hours in ether, and then 


for atime inal in 1,000 watery solution of corro- 


sive sublimate. It is preserved in a solution com- 


the present there has heen no lymphangitis or glan- | posed of corrosive sublimate 1 part, glycerine 100 
dular enlargement, and no rise of temperature. Dr. 
Gutzmann regards the case as an example of local 
tuberculous infection.—British Medical Journal. 


parts, xbsolute alcohol 900 parts. Before using, 
the gut should he placed in | in 1,000 watery solu- 


‘tion of corrosive sublimate. 
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Pleuro in Cumberland. 

Two further outbreaks of pleuro were reported 
Jast week in Cumberland, Between the beginning 
of the year and the last meeting of the Cumberland 
Local Authority (on the 18th inst.) no fewer than 
520 animals had been destroyed by the county 
authority. During that period pleuro was certified 
to exist on twenty-six farms in various districts of 
the county ; and of the slaughtered cattle 175 were 
diseased, 345 healthy. The official valuation of 
these cattle was £6094. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters worth 
bringing under the notice of the profession, and thankful to any 
friends who may send us cuttings from local papers, containing 
facts of interest. 

Original articles and reports should be written on one side 
only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and addresses 
of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

Sir,—In reference to Mr. Stephenson’s letter in your 
issue of the 21st inst., allow me to apologise to that 
gentleman for having misread his statement on the 
question of the increase or decrease in tuberculosis. In 
the mater of the Jews, [ must point out that Mr. 
Stephenson’s statement in the letter alluded to does not 
in any way accord with the statement assigned to him 
in your issue of the 7th inst., and even if it did, we are 
not informed whether the butcher to whom he refers 
meant to indicate that the reason why one out of three 
or four beasts were formerly rejected was due to the 
fact that they were suffering from tuberculosis. Tf such 
were meant, there is only one inference to be drawn 
from the statement, and that is, that the Jews in ques- 
tion must have purchased a very low class of cattle. 

The term spontaneous [ have used to indicate natural 
infection in contra-distinction to infection by any form 
of experimental inoculation. Tuomas WaLuey. 

Royal (Dick’s) Veterinary College, 

24th June, 1890. 


THE MUTUAL DEFENCE ASSOCIATION. 

[ consider it is due to myself and to others who are 
interested in certain matters which have been discussed 
lately that [ should correct some errors which have 
appeared. In the first place | will just glance at two 
papers from the pen of Mr. P.M. Walker of Halifax, 
recorded in The Veterinary Record of April 12th and 
June 7th, which papers I read more in “ sorrow than in 
anger,’ since they seem to emanate from an uncanny 
spirit. He charges me with saying that Mr. Murdock 
passed a four year old horse for a seven year oid horse ; 
this I totally deny, I mever made the stateme ut, what | 
did say is recorded in The Veterinary Record, page 517. 
I said “A Veterinary Surgeon passed it as five years old 
whereas it was only four years old.” — [ am aware in 
some other places it is reported as Mr. Walker says, but 
this is a mistake of the reporter, or the printer, | have 
never said it. Then he goes on to say he never asked 


the Defence Society to defend hin, nwo one ever said he did ; 
The case was simply this, Mr. Walker conjointly with 
the owner and driver were summoned for cruelly tor- 
turing and illtreating a horse, what Mr. Walker did was 
to write to me saying—“ All the Society can do is to 
send a good man or two to support the profession,” but 
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let me ask on which side was the profession, the side 
Mr. Walker took, or the opposite side where two veteri 
nary surgeons were! — Probably these one or two good 
men he asks for would have found themselves in the 
camp in opposition to Mr. Walker, for it would appear 
the verdict of dismissal was given against the weight of 
evidence, the magistrates were not Unanbnous, but the 
majority decided it! The crucial point in’ the above 
case is this—-Was the horse lame on the day the ofticer 
stopped him /) Mr. Walker says he was. Then, did the 
degree of lameness amount to cruelty when working’ If 
it did the Magistrates of Manchester would have con- 
victed in such a case, and tined the defendant to the 
greatest certainty ; and further the opinion or evidence 
of veterinary experts coming on the amd ex 

amining the horse for the first time a week or two, or 
three weeks after the date he was stopped, as Mr. Walker 
proposed, would have had little or uo weight with the 
Magistrates however much the horse might have re 

covered in the mean time. 

L have been the appointed veterinary surgeon to the 
S.P.CLA., in Manchester for over 25 years, and [fail to 
see how it was Mr. Walker aequired the unenviable 
notoriety of being put into the dock to account for his 
Had it been a case the Defenee Society could 


scene 


action ! 


have taken up, and he had complied with the rules, the 


| Diseases 


that the } 


Society would have spent their last shilling and their 
last man to defend him 

[ hope and trust that Mr. Walker, and all our other 
friends, in Yorkshire and elsewhere, will kindly forward 
their suggestions to our Honorary Seeretary, Mr. 
George Morgan, C.VS., College Lane, Liverpool, aus 
to alterations or additions to Rules of the Veterinary 
Mutual Defence Society. 

Thos, GREAVES, 


(PREVENTION) 


THE INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
BILL 
Sir,—I trust that you will allow me to refer to a clause 


Bill, whieh, if it should be 
some modification, will be a 
and 


contained in the above 
allowed to pass without 
great hardship on certain 
totally at variance with that great and grand principle 

Live and let live. On Wednesday, the [1th inst., on the 
order of the day for the consideration of the Tnfeetious 
(Prevention) Bill, Mr. MeLaren moved an 
amendment, providing that whenever a Medical Officer 
visited a dairy he should be accompanied by the official 
Veterinary Inspector of the district. He regarded the 
proposal as one of great inportance in the interest of 
farmers. Mr. Knowles could not accept this amend 
ment, which might entail undue delay in inspection, 
but he would assent to one leaving it open to a medical 
officer to be accompanied either by the vetermiary in 
tther veterinary surgeon After some 
Mr. Knowles then 


veterinary surgeons, 


spector or some 
conversation the committee divided 
amendment whieh he had expressed his 
accept. Mr. MeLaren thought that 
public duties ought to be performed by public oflicials. 
He did not think that they ought to be undertaken 
by any casual veterinary surgeon, Mr. Ritchie proposed 
to add to the amendment a proviso that the veterinary 
surgeo: should be “propel ly qualified i Thus amended 
the amendment was, after some discussion, agreed to 
Now, Mr. Editor. | think if Mr. Ritchie was to take 
a second consideration he would find that his proviso, 
beneficial result, is calculated to deprive 
lified and capable veterinary 


moved the 
willingness to 


without any 
large number of legally qua 
surgeons from earaing a crust of bread from that source 
which they are compelled to support. If J may be 
allowed to venture an opinion, Mr. MeLaren’s proposil, 
erson to accompany the medical officer im his 


visit to a dairy should be the official veterinary in 
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spector of the district, who is appointed by the local 
authority. The local authority in Corporate Boroughs 
is, as a rule, the sanitary committee, and who should 
be better able to judge of the abilities of a person for 
the appointment than they who reside in the same town 
in which he is practising / 
years ago the veterinary inspector for the County 
Borough in which I reside died. The local authority, 
who are the sanitary committee, advertised for can- 
didates for the appointment. Several applications 
were sent in, the successful candidate being a person 
who had obtained his diploma on the purchase system, 
without examination. I suppose that any person 
armed with such a document would be considered “ pro- 
perly qualitied,’ but our local authorities did ot, ap- 
parently, place much contidence in his abilitles, for his 
appointment soon terminated, and they advertised for 
other candidates. [ have now held the position some 
time, and there has not been the slightest complaint. 
Although [ have not purchased a diploma, I consider 
myself legally xnd properly qualified, but after a short 


| 


| 


For instance, some two | 


explanation [ will leave your readers to form their own | 


opinion, 


In the Session 1855-56 L paid -the fees and became a | 


student at the R.V.C.L., joined the Medical Society, | 
attended the lectures, dissection, hospital practice, and | 


strictly conformed to the rules and regulations of the 
college. Previous to that | had served my time with 
a veterinary surgeon, and had obtained the diploma of 
the Pharmaceutical Society for chemistry; but un- 
fortunately, in consequence of sickness and other un- 
avoidable matters, [ was unable to complete the term 
of studies and to present myself for examination for the 
diploma of the R.C.V.S. [have made two unsuccessful 
appeals to be allowed to present inyself for examination 
during the last thirty years. [am writing on behalf of 
others similarly situated to imyself, registered existing 
practitiowrs, The word existing grates upon my ear, 
especially seeing that others with considerably less 


claim than such as myself were allowed to purchase | 


a diploma, in some cases at less cost than others had 
to pay to be registered. The latter who are still in 


practice must have been so now for 15 years, and [| 


think that sufficient time has elapsed when such re- 
strictions as “properly qualified’? ought to be dis- 
pensed with, more especially seeing that any person 
who is entitled to the name of veterinary surgeon is 
eligible to appointment under the Contagious Diseases 


(Animals) Act, and I fail to see what beneticial result | 


ean be derived from depriving them of appointment 
under the Infectious Diseases (Prevention) Bill. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Ritchie will withdraw his proviso, 
“ properly qualified.’ There ave veterinary surgeons 
and veterinary surgeons ; but merely a diploma doesn’t 
make a veterinary surgeon. My experience during 
practice indicates that there is something beyond 
that required. They are not all George Flemings. 
When I was at college George Fleming, Esq., stopped 
for a few days at the same house in College Street 
that I was staying at, and I well remember him for the 
first time donning his regimentals; but there have 
been many changes since that time. Trusting that I 
have not occupied too much of your space, I am, yours, 
SPENCER Bariey, V.S. 
Oldham, June 24th, 1890. 


| We should think the words “ properly qualified ” will 
be read by local authorities as having the same signific- 
ance under the Infectious Diseases (Prevention) Act as 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. | 
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Veterinary Medical Societies—Addresses. 


Borper Countries V.M.S. 


Pres: Mr. T. Greaves, r.n.c.v.s., Knott Mill, Manchester. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Armstrong, M.n.c.v.s., Penrith, Cumberland 


Caucutra V.M.A. 
: Mr. Greenhill, M.R.c.v.s. 


Pres 

Hon. See: Mr. T. Assheton Smith, 156 Dhurrumtollah. 
CrentraL V.M.S. 

Pres: Mr. William Hunting, F.R.c.V.s., 


20 Fulham Road, London, S.W. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Siduey Villar, r.r.c.v.s., Harrow-on-the- Hill. 
Meetings, First Taurs lay in each month, except August 
and September, First Avenue Hotel, Holborn, at 7 p.m. 
Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. i. J. Kitchin, m.r.c.v.s., Norwich. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. R. 3. Barcham, m.r.c.v.s., North Walsham. 
Ver. Mep. Assn. LReELAND. 
Pres: Mr. C. Steel, v.r.c.v.s., 12 North-circular-road, Dublin 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. McKenny, m.n.c.v.s., 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin. 


Lancasutrr V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. A. Taylor, ¥.8.c.v.s., Brick-st., Manchester. 
Hon. Sec : Mr. Peter Pike, M.n.c.v.s., Manchester. 
Meetings, 2nd Wednesday in Murch, June, Sept., & Dec. 


V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. F. L. Gooch, v.x.c.v.s., Stamford, Lincolnshire 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Smith, m.r.c.v.s., Huntingdon. 


Mtpianp Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. F. W. Wragg, v.n.c.v.s. 17 Church Lane, London,E. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. John Malcolm, rF.R.c.v.s., 
Holiday-street Wharf, Birmingham. 
Meetings, Second Friday in Feb., May, Aug., and Nov. 


NationaL Ver. AssocraTion. 
Pres: Professor Pritchard, 5 Regents Park-road, London. 
Sec: Mr. G. A. Banham, r.nr.c.v.s., Downing-st., Cambridge. 
Treas. and Chairman of Prov. Com: Mr. F. Wragg, F.R.c.v.s., 
17 Church-lane, Whitechapel. 
Local Sec: Mr. Sidney Villar, m.x.c.v.s., Harrow-on-the- Hill 


Norru or Eneranp V.M.A. 
: Mr. J. W. T. Moore, F.R.c.v.s., 
16 Albany Terrace, Whitley, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Hon. See: Mr. W. A. Hancock, M.R.c.v.s., 
2 Holly Avenue, Killingworth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


RoyaL Countries V.M.A. 


Pres 


Pres: Mr. A. Wheatley, v.n.c.v.s., Reading, Berks. 
Hon. See: Mr. H. Kidd, r.r.c.v.s., Hungerford, Berks. 


Scorrisn V.S. 
: Mr. Reid, m.n.c.v.s.. Auchtermuchty. 
Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, m.r.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire 


Pres 
TTon. 


ScortisH V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. H. Thompson, x.n.c.v.s., Aspatria, Cumberland. 
Hon. See: Mr. Rutherford, M.r.c.v.s., 
12 Bread Street, Edinburgh. 
Sovurn Duruam anp Norra YorksHrre V.M.A. 
: Mr. J. Nettleton, Northallerton. 
Sec: Mr. W. Awde, Stockton-on-Tees. 
Sournern Counties V.M.S. 
: Professor W. Pritchard, 
5 Regents-park-road, London, N.W. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. E. A. Hollingham, 
79 Anerley Road, London, 8.E 
WesterRN Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. P. Heath, m.n.c.v.s., Southernhay, Exeter. 
Hon. Sez: Mv. W. Penile, v.n.c.v.s., Barastaple, Devon, 


WeEst oF Scornanp V.M.A. 


Mr. A. Robinson, r.k.c.V.s., 
37 West Burn-street, Greenock, N.B. 


Mr. James Weir. 
YorxsHirE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. A. W. Briggs, .R.c.v.s., Halifax. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. F.Greenhalgh, .x.c.v.s., Hunslet, Leeds. 
Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., Apzril, July, and October. 


Pres 


Hon. 


Pres 


Pres: 


Hon. See: 
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